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LATE    11.  3  V  S 


The  19U6  Sgjrotian  cotton  crop,,  accor ding  to  the  first  official  es- 
timate, is  placed  at  1,2^2,000  "bales  of  500  pounds  each,  compared  with 
1,082,000  in  19U5  and  a  1935-39  average  of  1,893,000.    This  year's  figure 
includes  869,000  bales  with  a  staple  length  of  over  1-3/2  inches ,  76l,000 
of  which  were  Itarnak  variety. 

The  fourth  official  estimate  -places  the  lQhR--!-6  Argentine  cotton  crop 
at  307>OOQ  "bales  of  478  pounds  net,   compared  with  a  final  estimate  of 
332,000  for  1944-U5. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Food  is  now  considering  making  an  offer  to 
ap'ile  growers  in  the  last  era  States  and  will  be  willing  to  take  IJ.  S.  :ro .  1 
and  combination  U.  S.  "0 .  1  and  commercial  exoort  grades  in  the  following 
sizes:     2/2v,  ;24/%,        /L5/.:,     g§/£§/4.,     packed  In.  bosw©,  bushel 
tubs, and  barrels.    Prices  "will  be  indicated  to  growers  In  the  course  of 
the  next  few  days. 

The  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture  announced  the  signing  of  a 
number  of  special  food  contracts  between  the  Canadian  and  the  British 
Governments .    These  represent  the  largest  food  contracts  since  prewar 
and  -provide  for  shipments  of  fresh/ apples,  canned  apples,  dried  peas, 
dried  white  beans,  olum  pulp,  raspberry  pulp,  and  eggs.    The  Minister 
announced  also  that  the  United  Kingdom  would  like  to  obtain  tomatoes 
from  Canada,  but  that  no  contract,  for  delivery  had  been  signed  as  yet. 
He  also  referred  to  the  beef  contract  which  was  in  the  making  but  which 
had  not  been  signed  at  the  time  of  his  statement . 

Most  Cuban  crops  and  pastures  are  in  go 0 6.  c on di t ion  "because  rainfall 
so  far  this  year  has  been  about  normal.    T;ith  some  increased  acreage  in 
sugarcane,  the  19*+7  crop  will  be  substantially  larger  than  in  19U6 *  if 
yield*  come  up  to  expectations... 

Rumania,  has  ruled  that  all  bread  made  in  that  country  must  be  from 
qO-^ercent-extractiori  flour.    A  600  gram  loaf  today  sells  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  h  cents  in  United  States  currency.    The  Government  subsidizes  50 
percent  of  the  price.    The  ration  per  capita  is  300  grams  daily, 

Uruguay  reports  an  invasion  of  locusts  during  September  in  the 
northwestern  Departments  of  the  country.    Efforts  at  fighting  the  pest 
were  aided  materially  "by  the  fact  that  small  amounts  of  equipment  and 
insecticid.es  were  available  this  year,  but  there  has  boon  only  small 
success  in  counteracting  the  large  swarms  of  grasshoppers  preying  upon 
crops  and  orchards.     Damage  has  been  high,  and  the  outcome  of  this  year's 
wheat  and  linseed  crops  will  depend  on  the  success  of  the  campaign. 
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WORLD  COTTON  TRADE  REGAINS  HALF  OF  WARTIME  LOSSES 

World  export  trade  in  cotton  for  the  year  ended  July  31  is  estimated  at 
9,038,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each.    This  total  is  roughly  ^+,000  bales  above 
the  average  of  5,072,000  bales  for  the  five  previous  wartime  year3  but  short 
of  the  prevar  average  of  approximately  13,000,000  bales  by  about  an  equal 
amount.    A  larger -than -usual  proportion  was  supplied  by  Western  Hemisphere 
countries,  especially  those  in  Latin  America.    Shipments  from  the  United 
States  were  3,678,000  bales  (3,531,000  running  bales),  or  about  *+l  percent 
of  the  total.    Of  the  world  total,  about  750,000  bales  were  relief  shipments 
taken  by  UNRRA. 


In  contrast,  India's  exports  were  held  to  a  modest  fraction  of  the  usual 
prewar  volume  by  another  short  crop  combined  with  a  continued  high  rate  of 
domestic  consumption,  and  Egypt  was  hampered  by  obstacles  to  the  reestablish-, 
ment  of  its  extensive  prewar  trade  with  continental  Europe.     The  Soviet 
Union,  which  in  prewar  years  had  only  occasionally  entered  the  world  mar- 
ket as  an  exporter,  appeared  as  an  important  supplier  in  eastern  Europe,  and 
furnished  a  small  quantity  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Several  exporting  countries  depleted  their  accumulated  stocks  so  severely 
that  embargoes  on  further  exports  were    imposed  for  the  protection  of  their 
own  textile  industries. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  importing  countries,  the  quantities  of  cotton 
received  were  well  in  excess  of  mill  requirements  and  substantial  stocks  were 
accumulated  as  a  result. 

Exporting,  countries 

North  /.merica:  Exports  of  3,678,000  bales  from  the  United  States  were 
the  highest  since  1939-^0.    Relief  shipments  purchased  by  UNRRA  comprised 
692,000  bales,  or  18.8  percent  of  the  total.    France  accounted  for  793,000 
bales,  China  719,000,  Italy  515',000,  Japan  365,000,  Canada  321,000,  the 
United  kingdom  296,000,  Spain  l6l,000,  and  Poland  10*1,000 .    Most  of  the 
remainder  was  exported  to  Yugoslavia,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Nether- 
lands, Greece,  and  Switzerland,  in  order  of  importance     Included  in  the 
United  States  total  were  about  825,000  bales  of  cotton  committed  under  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  before  its  termination  and  shipped  during  19^5-^6. 

Exports  of  263,000  bales    from  Mexico  exceeded  by  63,000  the  previous 
record  export  total  in  1935-36.    The  entire  amount  appears  on  Mexico's 
trade  records  as  exports  to  the  United  States  but  the  cotton  actually  en- 
tered this  country  in  bond  (except  the  17,000  bales  permitted  by  import 
quota)  and  was  re-exported,  mostly  to  China.    Small  quantities,  15,000  to 
20,000  bales,  were  exported  to  Spain  and  Canada. 

This  cotton  accumulated  during  the  war  years  when  export  demand  wa3 
limited  and  the  Mexican  Government  purchased  large  quantities  at  support 
prices  above  the  market  level.    Stocks  were  so  reduced  by  July  19^6  through 
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heavy  export  sales  that  no  export  permits  were  "being  granted  except  for  cot- 
ton of  Low  Middling  or  "below  and  only  from  the  1946  crop. 

South  America:  Exports  of  1,1+71,000  bales  from  Brazil  in  1945-46 
were  the  second  largest  on  record,  exceeded  only  by  the  total  of  1,609,000 
hales  exported  in  1938-39. 

In  1945-46,  exports  of  521,000  bales  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  re- 
presented 35  percent  of  the  total,  were  comprised  almost  entirely  of  cotton 
purchased  by  the  British  Government  during  war  years  at  prices  considerably 
below  those  prevailing  in  1946.    Another  factor  partly  responsible  for  the 
heavy  export  movement  in  1945-46  was  the  consignment  of  265,000  bales  to 
China  soon  after  hostilities  ceased  in  the  Far  East,    Other  Brazilian  export 
were  201,000  bales  to  Italy,  1*1-6,000  to  Spain,  and  213,000  to  Belgium, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Exports  of  440,000  bales  from  Peru  in  1945-46  were  the  highest  on 
record.    Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  largely  from  stocks  purchased  by 
the  British  Government  during  the  war  period,  totaled  135*000  hales,  or 
ahout  31  percent  of  the  total.     The  34,000  bales  exported  to  India  and  part 
of  the  '45,000  bales  to  Switzerland  were  resales  from  British-owned  stocks. 
Other  important  destinations  were :     Chile  33,000  hales,  Colombia  29,000, 
Belgium  21,000,  and  France  17,000. 

A  decree,  effective  July  1,  required  exporters  in  Peru  to  sell  to  do- 
mestic cotton  mills  a  quota  of  the  types  of  cotton  used  by  those  mills 
equal  to  20  percent  or  more  of  the  quantities  for  which  export  permits 
were  requested.    The  price  fixed  for  these  sales  was  115  soles  per  Spanish 
quintal  (17.45  cents  per' pound),  while  regular  market  prices  averaged 
around  l6o  soles  (24.27  cents).     On  July  l6,  the  decree  was  suspended 
pending  reconsideration. 

Argentine  exports  of  lib, 000  bales  in  1945-46  were  more  than  double  the 
wartime  level  but  considerably  less  than  the  prewar  average.     Ahout  55  per- 
cent of  the  total  was  destined  for  the  United  Kingdom.    An  additional  26 
percent  was  divided  nearly  equally  among  Chile,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 
Consumption  of  cotton  in  Argentina  increased  greatly  during  the  war  and 
has  fallen  short  of  the  lately  increased  domestic  requirements.     The  is- 
suance of  cotton  export  permits  was  discontinued  in  July  1946  until  furhter 
notice . 

Asia:    Exports  of  820,000  bales  from  India  were  the  largest  since 
1941-42  hut  were  only  25  to  30  percent  of  the  prewar  volume.  Production 
has  not  equalled  mill  consumption  during  the  past  2  years,  and  a  sharp 
decline  in  stocks  has  resulted.     In  April  1936  the  Government  "banned  the 
further  exportation  of  cotton  of  13 /l6  inch  staple  and  longer,  except  that 
sold  prior  to  April  12.     In  May,  all  cotton  exports  were  banned  until 
September  1,  except  that  sold  prior  to  May  11.    An  export  quota  of  200,000 
Indian  hales  (167,000  bales  of  478  pounds)  was  established  on  September  1 
for  the  3  months  following  and  may  be  renewed  or  adjusted  for  each  suc- 
ceeding quarter. 
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Stocks  of  old-crop  cotton  in  India  still  exceed  2.5  million  "bales, 
"but  most  of  it  is  composed  of  very  3hort  staple  and  low  grades.    The  19-V6 
crop  is  not  expected  to  equal  local  requirements  for  Indian  cotton,  a  factor 
that  will  reduce  further  the  surplus  available  for  expert. 

Ceiling  prices  as  well  as  floor  prices  for  Indian  cotton  were  insti- 
tuted "by  the  Government  on  November  20,  19^3,  and  with  minor  adjustments 
are  still  in  effect.    This  has  tended  to  keep  prices  of  Indian  cotton  low 
in  relation  to  those  of  other  growths  and  export    limitations  were  designed 
to  prevent  excessive  exports  to  the  detriment  of  the  country's  own  con- 
sumers . 

The  19^5-46  export  total  of  620,000  bales  included  277,000  bales 
to  China  and  Hongkong,  226,000  to  the  United  States,  11^,000  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  54,000  to  Spain,  41,000  to  Belgium,  and  32,000  to  Franco. 
India  has  "been  allotted  a  quota  of  300,000  Indian  hales  (251,000  hale..'  of 
500  pound  gross)  in  Japanese  imports,  hut  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  in  ■ 
the  current  year  the  Government  will  avail  itself  of  this ' allocation. 

China  and  Iran  had  insufficient  cotton  to  cover  their  own  require- 
ments in  the  past  year,  and  Turkey  saw  fit  to  conserve  its  supplies  by  m 
embargo  on  exports.     These  three  countries,  therefore,  had  no  experts  in 
1945-46. 

Africa:    Exports  of  860,000  bales  from  Igypt  in  1945-46  showed  a  _  _ 
slight  gain  over  the  two  previous  years  hut  were  less  than  half  of  the-  usual 
prewar  volume.     The  total  included  292,000  hales  to  the  united  Kingdom, 
139,003  to  France,  133,000  to  Italy,  117,000  to  India,  53,000  to  the 
United  States,  and  32,000  to  Switzerland.     Egypt's  trade  whs  not  limited 
by  depleted  stocks  as  was  the  case  in  some  other  countries  but  has  been 
held  in  check  by  the  depressed  state  of  d3mand  for  fine  goods  in  conti- 
nental Europe  and  Japan, : areas  which  formerly  were  large  users  of  this 
cotton. 

Of  a  total  341,000  hales  exported  from  the  Anglo -Egy p t  i an  S' idan, 
221,000  bales  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  118,000  to  India.  The 
British  Government  still  "buys  the  minimum  of  56,000  hales  of  East  Afr  t^glf  n 
cotton  each  year  at  fixed  prices  under  a  wartime  agreement,  and  the  Indian 
Government  buys  the  remainder. 

Nearly,  two-thirds  of  the  Belgian  Congo  total  of  171,000  hales  for 
1945  was  exported  in  the  first  instance  to  Belgium  and  about  one-third  to 
the  United.  Kingdom;  there  has  been  some  redistribution  from  "both  countries. 
Exports    from  I  ranch  Equatorial  Africa  and  French  West  Africa,  amouisrt'ing 
in  all  to  about  100,000  bales,  are  then  taken  almost  entirely  by  metropolitan 
France,  and  Portugal  was  the  sole  importer  of  the  cotton  of  hoi  a.  ■bique 
and  Angola. 

Europe:  Ixport  data  of  the  Soviet  in ion  are  not  available,  but  mi- 
complete  reports  from  occupied  countries  in  eastern  Europe  indicate  that 
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approximately  250,000  "bales  of  Russian  cotton  were  exported  to  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, Poland,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  possibly  Denmark.  Most 
of  it  was  shipped  under  an  arrangement  whereby  a  part  of  it  would  he  returned 
as  manufactured  goods  and  the  remainder  retained  as  payment  for  processing 
the  portion  returned. 


Country 


COTTON:    World  exports  by  countries, 
(in  terms  of  500 -pound  gross  weight  bales) 

:  .      _Jear  beginning  August  1 

1950 


1939 


T95T 


1952" 


"1953 


T955" 


1,000 
hales 


1,000 
bales 


1,000 
bales 


1,000 
hales 


1,000 
hales 


1,000 
bales 


Brazil   :  981 

Peru  :  309 

Mexico   ;  26 

Argentina   :  121 

Paraguay   :h/  2b 

Haiti  c/  ..I..  6  : ~  15 

British  West  Indies  h /  . . :  5 

Nicaragua  b  /  . . . ,  :  5 

India   :  2,188 

China   „.,..:  (240) 

Iran  d/   „  „  :  97 

Turkey   ,.  :  26* 

Iraq  h/   :  11 

Egypt   :  1.639 

Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan  b/  .:  147 

Uganda  and  Kenya  h  /   :  288 


Tanganyika  b/ 

Nyasaland  ~bj  : 

Belgian  Congo  b_/   

French  Equatorial  Africa^ 
French  West  Africa  b/  . . . ; 

Nigeria  h_/  : 

Mozamhique  h/   : 

Angola  h/  : 

Others  Fpartly  estimated) :_ 
Total  foreign  countries  :_6"7737 


55 
5 

164 
39 
15 
21 
30 
24 

261 


1,333 
318 
36 
138 
18 
12 
5 
5 

1,715 
(150) 

91 
(50) 
10 
709 
265 
262 
50 
6 
82 
39 
7 
44 
25 
16 
198 


856 
217 
25 

b/  23 
10 
7 
3 

851 
220 
22 
(50) 
21 
1,107 
e/  211 
315 
55 
3 

118 
78 
18 
48 

31 

20 
107 


452 

i40 

26 

15 
26 
9 
5 
7 
135 
325 
0 

(50) 

6 

384 
b/  235 
205 

35 
8 

159 

77 
18 

87 
66 
24 
155 


5,582 


United  States   :  67501 

World  Total   ;  13, 238 


'17175 
6,756 


"57506" 


1,162 
5,568 


"27630 


533 
.  153 
31 
57 

b/  26 

21 

3 
5 

277 
75 
a/ 
36 
13 

795 
b/  185 

108 
32 
5 

191 
52 
a/ 
35 
71 
12 
153 


T7598 
5,135 


2,856" 


462 
157 
125 
53 
(68) 
5 
5 
1 

317 
(50> 

a/ 
0 
0 

804 
h/  286 
163 
28 
(5) 
138 

77 
22 
20 
110 
26 
89 


1,000 
bales 

1,571 
440 
263 
116 
(50) 
20 
5 

(D 

820 
0 
0 

(0) 
0 

860 

b/  351 
226 
(35) 
(7) 
171 
83 
22 

5 

(100) 

(20) 
315 


"17156" 
3,992 


3,000 


1,909 
5,909 


5,360 
17673" 
9,033 


Compiled  largely  from  official  and  trade  sources. 

The  figures  in  parentheses  are  estimates  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations . 

a/  Less  than  500  hales . 
b_/  Calendar  year . 
cj  Year  beginning  Octoher  1. 
d/  Year  beginning  March  21. 

e/  August -December  195l.  ;" 
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Importing  countries 

Europe :     Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  ended  July  31 
amounted  to  1,892,000  bales,  or  more  than  300,000  bales  larger  than  estimated 
consumption  in  1945 -46.    Imports  have  exceeded  consumption  by  250,000  to 
335,000  bales  for  three  consecutive  years,  resulting  in  an  accumulated 
stock  of  cotton  estimated  on  July  31  at  about  2  million  bales.    This  is  equal 
to  about  15  months'  mill  requirements  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption. 
To  a  large  extent  imports  in  1945-46  were  drawn  from  stocks  acquired  during 
the  war  in  producing  countries. 

Principal  sources  were:    Brazil  523,000  bales,  Egypt  325,000,  the 
United  States  293,000,  Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan  194,000,  India  140,000,  Peru 
115,000,  British  East  Africa  97,000,  the  Belgian  Congo  90,000,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  23,000. 

Imports  into  France  during  the  1945-46,  as  indicated  by  export  data 
for  other  countries,  amounted  to  more  than  1  million  bales,  800,000  of  which 
were  imported  from  the  United  States,  partly  under  earlier  Lend -Lease  com- 
mitment and  later  through  inter -Government  loan.    The  remainder  was  received 
from  Egypt,  French  African  Colonies,  India,  and  Peru.    A  considerable 
stock  increase  resulted  as  mill  consumption  amounted  to  only  about  750,000 
bales  in  1945-46. 

Information  regarding  imports  into  Germany  indicates  that  about  45 ,  000 
bales  were  provided  earlier  this  year  by  the  military  authorities  for  the 
United  States  Zone  of  occupation,    A  program  inaugurated  on  July  2,  1946, 
for  the  United  States  Zone  contemplates  the  supply  of  220,000  bales,  154,000 
of  which  were  to  be  shipped  before  the  end  of  this  year.    At  least  56,000 
bales  (500  pound  equivalents)  of  Egyptian  cotton  arrived  in  the  British 
Zone  before  the  middle  of  August  1946.    No  import  data  are  available  for 
the  Russian  and  French  Zones,  but  both  Zones  are  evidently  receiving  sup- 
plies of  raw  cotton. 

Import  statistics  for  Italy  have  been  secured  only  through  March  1946 
showing  imports  of  342,000  bales,  215,000  of  which  were  obtained  through 
Government  negotiations  (mostly  American  cotton)  and  127,000  through 
commercial  channels.    The  latter  figure  was  composed  of  67,000  bales  from 
Brazil,  35,000  from  the  United  States,  23,000  from  Egypt,  and  1,500  from 
Peru.    Imports  are  known  to  have  been  heavy  after  March  1946,  as  indicated 
by  export  statistics  for  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and  Egypt. 

Imports  of  about  300,000  bales  into  Belgium  in  1945-46  were  nearly 
equal  to  the  prewar  level  and  only  15,000  to  20,000  bales  more  than  the 
quantity  consumed  by  mills  in  1945-46.     Incomplete  import  data  indicate 
that  slightly  over  100,000  bales  were  obtained  from  the  Belgian  Congo, 
nearly  100,000  from  the  United  States,  at  least  25,000  from  India,  and 
38,000  from  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Mill  activity  is  nearing  the 
prewar  level  and  still  rising  slowly.    Stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  July 
were  sufficient  for  only  3  months'  mill  requirements. 
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Asia:    Imports  of  about  1.1  million  "bales  into  China  in  l^k^-kG  were 
nearly  four  times  thequantity  of  foreign-grown  cotton  consumed  during  that 
period,  leaving  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  July  19^6.  sufficient  for 
nearly  1  year's  requirements  even  at  the  rapidly  increasing  rate  of  mill 
activity  expected  this  year.    About  285,000  "bales  of  the  cotton  that  ar- 
rived in  19^-5-^6  wore  shipments  from  UNRRA  stocks,  in  the  United  States.  An 
additional  ^00,000  "bales  were  American  cotton,  imported  through  regular  com- 
mercial channels.    The  remainder  was  made  up  of  imports  of  265,000  bales 
from  Brazil,  over  100,000  from  Mexico,  and  a  total  of  nearly  100,000  from 
India,  Paraguay,  and  Argentina. 

Further  arrivals  already  scheduled  for  19^6-^7  include  275,000  bales 
from  UNRRA  stocks  of  American  cotton  and  about  70,000  bales  (mostly  American) 
from  various  commercial  sources.     Cotton  on  hand  and  scheduled  for  arrival 
in  19^6-^7  is  sufficient  for  estimated  mill  requirements  through  September 
or  October  19^7. 

The  program  for  supply  of  cotton  to  Japan  formulated  last  February 
provides  for  890,000  bales  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.    This  cotton  was  scheduled  for  shipment  prior  to  De- 
cember 31,  19^6,  and  365,000  were  shipped  before  the  end  of  July.  The 
890,000  bales  are  expected  to  keep  the  Japanese  mills  operating  until  about 
the  middle  of  May  I9U7.    A  quota  of  about  250,000  bales  of  Japanese  imports 
has  been  granted  to  India,  but  reports  from  India  indicate  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  not  attempt  to  fill  its  quota  this  year  because  of  a  shortage  of 
cotton  in  the  country . 

North  America:     Imports  of  3^2,000  bales  into  the  United  States  were 
the  highest  since  1929-30.    The  principal  sources  were  India  230,000 
bales,  Egypt    69,000,  Peru  28,000,  and  Mexico  13,000.    Most  of  the  Indian 
cotton  was  entered  as  less  than  3A  inch  in  staple  length  and  thus  was  not 
subject  to  United  States  import  quota  restrictions. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
prospects  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the  committee  was 
composed  of  C.  M.  Purves,  Acting  Chairman,  A.  W.  Palmer,  P.  K.  Norris, 
C.  H.  Barber,  C.  E.  Whipple,  and  D.  M.  Crawford. 

WORLD  OATS  CROP  ABOVE  AVERAGE 

World  oats  production  in  19^6,  estimated  at  about  ^j-,^50  million  bushels, 
is  285  million  bushels  more  than  in  19^5  and  a  little  larger  than  the  1935-39 
average.     Compared  with  the  prewar  average,  the  net  gain  is  due  to  an  increase 
of  about  550  million  bushels  in  North  America.    That  increase  was,  however, 
in  large  part  balanced  by  smaller  outturns  in  other  areas,  especially  in 
Europe.    The  I9U6  crop  was  larger  than  last  year's  harvest  in  all  areas  re- 
porting. 

Production  in  the  United  States  was  reported  at  1,520  million  bushels, 
or  only  slightly  less  than  the  record  crop  in  19^5-     Compared  with  the 
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prewar  average,  however,  a  gain  of  Up  percent  is  shown.    Production  in 
Canada  was  somewhat  above  average  and  also  larger  than  last  year's  crop. 

The  European  outturn,  though  well  above  the  small  19^5  crop,  is  still 
estimated  to  be  about  20  percent  below  average.    The  most  substantial  gains 
over  last  year's  production  were  indicated  for  countries  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area,  particularly  in  France  and  Spain,  where  drought  last  season 
reduced  the  crop  much  below  average. 

Outturns  in  central  and  eastern  European  countries,  especially  in  Poland, 
were  also  indicated  to  have  made  some  improvement  over  those  of  a  year  ago, 
mainly  because  of  increased  seedings.    Better  harvests  are  also  reported  for 
the  Scandinavian  countries  especially  for  Sweden.     Conditions  varied  in  the 
Balkan  countries,  with  the  total  production  in  that  area  little  changed  from 
that  of  a  year  ago,  despite  some  reduction  in  acreage.    Total  European 
acreage,  though  about  a  million  acres  larger  than  in  19^-5,  was  still  about  10 
percent  below  average. 

Production  of  oats  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  believed  to  be  somewhat 
larger  than  the  19^5  crop,  as  a  result  of  recovered  acreage.    Barn  yields 
based  on  the  quantity  of  grain  actually  harvested  and  usable_   are  believed  to 
be  about  the  same  as  in  19^-p.     Some  reduction  in  yields  was  caused  by 
drought  this  year,  whereas  the  reduction  last  year  was  attributed  to  heavy 
harvesting  losses. 

Production  in  countries  other  than  NQrth  America  and  Europe  is 
estimated  to  be  slightly  below  average.    An  increase  over  last  year  is  re- 
ported for  Turkey,  where  the  season  was  said  to  be  exceptionally  favorable 
for  all  grains.    In  Argentina,  seedings  of  oats  were  larger  than  average, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  acreage  is  expected  to  bo  harvested,  in 
view  of  the  relatively  high  prevailing  price. 

The  world  acreage  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  above  average  and 
considerably  larger  than  in  last  year.    Significant  changes  from  the 
average  period  ere  apparent  in  different  areas.    An  increase  of  15  percent 
is  reported  for  the  United  States,  but  the  total  European  area  is  about  10 
percent  smaller  than  average.    A  substantial  increase  over  the  19^5  acreage  is 
indicated  for  the  Soviet  Union,  though  it  is  still  below  average. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
prospects  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.     For  this  report  the  committee  was 
composed  of  C.  M.  Purves,  Acting  Chairman,  Gordon  P.  Boals,  Judith  E.  Downey, 
Lois  B.  Bacon,  J.  A.  Eopkins,  Montell  E.  Ogdon,  Robert  J.  Manovill,  and 
Lazar  Vol in. 
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MEDITERRANEAN  AREA'S  WALNUT  CROP  SEEN  LARGEST  SINCE  19Ul  l/ 

The  19*1-6  preliminary  estimate  of  commercial  walnut  production  in  the 
leading  producing  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin  is  1,285,000  "bags 
of  110  pounds  (unshelled  "basis),  compared  with  618,000  bags  in  19**- 5  and 
935,000  bags  in  19^.    This  estimate  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the 
very  small  19*1-5  crop  and  is  the  largest  since  19*1-0.    It  is  20  percent 
larger  than  the  5-year  (l9*i-0-¥0  average  of  1,073,^00  bags  but  6  percent 
smaller  than  the  10-year  (l935-*r*0  average  of  1,367,500  bags.    A  marked 
increase  in  production  is  shown  in  this  estimate  for  the  three  major  pro- 
ducing countries  of  France,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  but  small  declines,  for  Ru 
mania  and  Yugoslavia.  1 


WALNUTS:    Estimated  production  for  export  in  principal  producing  countries, 

19*)-5  with  comparisons 
 (Bags  of  110  pounds  unshelled  basis)  


Year 

:  Bulgaria 

.France 

: Hungary 

:  Italy 

:  Rumania 

Turkey 

:           :  Mediter- 
.Yugo-  .  ranean 
slavia.  Basin 

Average - 
lykO-kk  . 
1935J&  . 

19^3  

:  92,S00 
:  89,300 
:  75,000 
30,000  : 
*+0,000  : 
55,000  : 

:*O2,600 

•56*r,800 

:235,000 

*i-00,000: 

220,000: 

600,000: 

: 51, 000 
:UU,800 
:U0,000 
35,000  : 
20,000 
20,000  : 

: 229, 000 
.26*1-,  500 
: 198, 000 
250,000: 
185,000: 
250,000: 

:  &+,000 
: 161, 000 

60, oc^ 
30,000' 
25,000 

20,000 

'15^,000 

; 150,000 

•100,000 
100,000: 
36,000: 
•250,000: 

: 50, 000:1, 073, k 00 
.93,100:1,367,500 
: 30, 000:  733,000 
1+0,000:  935,000 
92,000:  618,000 
90,000:1,235,000 

19*^   

19*+ 5  a/  . .  j 
19*1-6  a/  . . ! 

Compiled  from  trade  and  official  sources, 
a/    Preliminary  estimate 


Growing  conditions  in  all  of  the  major  producing  countries  and  in  Bul- 
garia were  considerably  better  than  in  19*1-5  when  they  were  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  Danube  Basin  and  eastern  Rumania,  drought  ha3  reduced  the  size 
of  the  walnut  crop.    The  migration  of  farmers  from  eastern  Rumania  is  reported 
to  have  left  some  areas  in  that  country  with  insufficient  labor  to  harvest 
the  walnuts.    Elsewhere  in  the  Balkans  a  shortage  of  agricultural  labor  was 
also  indicated.    Territorial  changes,  especially  in  Rumania  and  wartime  destruc- 
tion by  German  and  other  armies  have  reduced  walnut  acreages  to  prewar  levels. 
Prewar  production  estimates  for  Rumania,  therefore,  are  not  strictly  com- 
parable with  the  present  estimate. 

As  new- crop  walnuts  came  into  market  in  the  entire  Mediterranean  Basin 
area,  the  best  available  information  indicated  that  no  carry-over  from  the 
19*t-5  and  prior  crops  remained. 

The  19*+5-*+6  marketing  season  from  the  export  point  of  view  in  most 
countries  was  a  disappointment.    Exports  from  the  leading  producing  countries 
France,  Italy,  and  Turkey  were  on  a  very  limited  scale,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  be i ng  _c onsume d  d ome stically . 

i/  A  more  extensive  statement  on  this  subject  is  available  upon  request  to  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Information  and  Statistics,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations . 
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It  is  not  known  whether  exports  were  made  from  the  Balkan  countries  to 
Russia  or  to  other  eastern  European  destinations;  however,  no  reports  have 
been  received  of  exports  to  western  Europe  or  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
over -all  shortage  of  foods  in  Europe  offered  ready  outlets  for  walnuts  in 
all  producing  countries  or  neighboring  areas.    Exporters  in  the  Balkans ,  as 
reported  on  March  20  have  for  the  most,  part  not  returned  to  reestablish 
their  business,  or  they  find  themselves  unable  to  resume  operation  under  ex- 
isting circumstances. 

The  export  situation  for  the  19^6-^7  season  shows  but  little  improve- 
ment over  a  year  ago  in  practically  all  countries  except  Italy  and  Turkey, 
even  though  this  year's  crop  is  twice  that  of  last  year.    Recent  cabled 
information  indicates  France  intends  to  reserve  all  exportable  surpluses 
for  shipment  to  other  neighboring  European  countries.    It  is  possible  that 
this  is  being  done  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  competition  from  other  sources 
from  taking  over  the  few  remaining  outlets  for  exportable  walnuts.  The 
French  walnut  industry  has  still  not  returned  to  its  prewar  state  of  or- 
ganization, and  larger -than -normal  quantities  are  being  consumed  domestically. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
prospects  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the  committee  was 
composed  of  C.  M.  Purves,  Acting  Chairman,  W.  R.  Schreiber,  C.  E.  Yfhinple , 
R.  J.  Manovi.ll,  and  Lois  3.  Bacon. 

COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


FATS  AND  OILS 

CUBAN  FAT,  OIL  SUPPLY 
EASED  BY  LARGER  IMPORTS 

Cuban  imports  of  fats  and  oils  during  August  of  ik.k  million  pounds, 
up  sharply  over  the  k.k  million  received  last  month,  have  eased  considerably 
the  acute  shortage  of  essential  raw  materials.    The  large  imports  resulted 
from  heavy  purchases  of  these  commodities,  especially  lard,  during  the 
interim  when  ceiling  prices  were  lifted  in  the  United  States.    Nearly  11 
million  pounds  of  lard  arrived  in  Cuba  during  August,  the  largest  monthly 
import  this  year,  alleviating  the  extreme  shortage  then  existing.    In  mid- 
August  when  stocks  were  the  lowest  on  record,  black -market  retail  prices 
for  lard  in  rural  districts  are  reported  to  have  been  as  high  as  $1.50  per 
pound . 

Edible -oil  stocks  also  were  critically  low  during  early  August^   bat  with 
the  arrival  of  1.5  million  pounds  of  soybean  oil  and  nearly  800,000  pounds 
of  olive  oil  and  with  larger  domestic  peanut  crushings  the  situation  was 
considerably  improved. 
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Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  tallow  and.  low  level  of  inedible  fats  and. oils  ' 
stocks,  many  large  soap  factories  were  near  shutdown.      Tallow  imports  amounted 
to  only  550,000  pounds  in  August. 

The  domestic  output  of  lard  was  estimated  at  600,000  pounds  in  August, 
"butter  production  was  reported  negligible,  and  tallow  output  was  below  the 
1 -million-pound  monthly  average .  Tke  Cuban  supply  outlook  is  brightened 
however,  by  the  current  peanut  crop,  estimated  at  60  to  70  million  pounds. 
Peanut  crushers,  beginning  operations  in  August,  expected  to  produce  approxi- 
mately 12  million  pounds  of  oil,  compared  with  10  million  pounds  in  19^-5. 

PERUVIAN  PATS,  OILS 
IN  SE0ET  SUPPLY 

A  decrease  in  Peru's  output  of  cottonseed  oil  and  hog  lard  together 
with  reduced  imports  of  lard  from  Argentina  and  the  United  States  has 
resulted  in  a  critical  shortage  of  fats  and  oils. 

Peruvian  cottonseed-oil  production  for  19^6  is  estimated  at  9,000  short 
tons,  a  slight  increase  over  the  8,800  tons  in  19^5,  but  a  decrease  of  ap- 
proximately 53  percent  from  the  production  of  the  early  1940' s.    Since  19^3, 
under  a  program  to  reduce  the  cotton  acreage,  cottonseed-oil  production  has 
been  cut  to  such  an  extent  that  supplies  have  been  inadequate.    Furthermore , 
resources  of  domestic  hog  lard  and  imported  fats    have  been  curtailed.  As 
a  result,  the  exportation  of  edible -cottonseed  oil  has  been  prohibited,  since 
1944. 

Though    the  1945  production  of  vegetable  shortening  was  only  5,500 
tons,  this  year's  output  attained  9,900,  as  compared  with  the  1940-42 
average  of  9,500  tons.    On  the  other  hand,  the  hog  lard  output  decreased 
from  2,200  tons  last  year  to  770  for  the  current  season, or  only  half  of 
the  1941-43  averaga  production  of  about  1,400  tons. 

TOBACCO 

ARGENTINA  GROWS  MORE 
POREIGN-SEED  LEAF  l/ 

Although  Argentina  produces  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  world's 
tobacco,  the  trend  toward  production  of  types  originally  from  foreign  seed 
including  several  of  United  States  origin,  makes  that  country's  tobacco  sit- 
uation of  interest  to  United  States  growers  and  exporters.    For  example, 
during  the  1944-45  season  nearly  13  percent  of  Argentina's  total  tobacco 
outturn  consisted  of  Virginia-seed  flue-cured,  whereas  in  1936-37  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  total  was  flue-cured.    Argentina  ranks  second  to  Bra- 
zil as  the  largest  producer  of  leaf  tobacco  among  the  countries  of  South 
America. 

T/  This  is  a  summary  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Report  Now1.3  "The  Argentine 
Tobacco  Industry,"  published'  in  pamphlet  form.     The  report  may  be  ob- 
tained from  this  Office. 


October  lkt  19^6 
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Production  of  foreign-seed  leaf  in  Argentina  was  undertaken  primarily 
to  lessen  the  need  for  imports.    The  campaign  to  grow  foreign- seed  typos, 
used  for  blending  with  domestic  typos,  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  pro- 
ducts, has  achieved  encouraging  results.    During  the  period  192^-31,  imports 
supplied  about  55  percent  of  the  country's  tobacco  requirements..  During 
1931-^3,  however,  only  about  UO  percent  of  the  leaf  used  in  the  country's 
factories  consisted  of  imported  types.    The  United  States  share  in  the 
Argentine  import  market  has  been  larger  in  recent  years,  quantitatively 
and  on  a  percentage  basis.    This  has  occurred  in  spite  of  increased  pro- 
duction in  Argentina  of  leaf  originally  from  United  States  seed.  Brazil 
remains  the  chief  supplier,  however,  with  the  United  States  ranking  second. 

Although  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Argentina  has  been  increasing  in 
recent  years,  all  manufactured  products  have  not  shared  in  the  rise.  There 
is  a  marked  trend  toward  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  made  wholly  or  par- 
tially from  light  tobacco.    This  trend  toward  increased  cigarette  production 
should  enable  the  United  States,  as  the  chief  supplier  of  flue -cured  and 
Burley  tobacco,  to  maintain,  or  possibly  improve  its  position  in  the  Argen- 
tine tobacco -import  trade. 

NEW  ZEALAND'S  TOBACCO 
CROP  UP;  IMPOSTS  RISE 

New  Zealand's  19^5-^6  tobacco  production  is  now  estimated  at  about  3.5 
million  pounds  from  3,^05  acres,  compared  with  3.3  million  pounds  from 
3.303  in  19^-^5.    The  quality  of  the  19^5-46  crop  is  reported  to  be  better 
than  average  because  of  favorable  weather  conditions  during  the  harvesting 
and  curing  period.    Prospects  point  to  a  larger  acreage  for  l^h6-krt' ,  accordin 
to  a  report  from  the  American  Legation  at  Wellington. 

Prices  for  flue- cured  leaf,  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  New  Zealand ' 3 
tobacco  crop,  averaged  3^-7  cents  per  pound  for  the  ijk^-kS  season.  During 
the  previous  season  flue- cured  averaged  32.7  cents.    Air- cured  brought  an 
average  price  of  50.7  cents  in  I9U5A6,  compared  with  23,7  cents  for  leaf 
from  the  19^-^5  crop. 

Imports  of  leaf  in  the  first  half  of  I9H6  amounted  to  5,390,000  pounds, 
of  which  all  but  30,000  pounds  originated  in  the  United  States.    For  the 
full  calendar  year  19*+5,  imports  were  7,007,000  pouiids.    Imports  -make  up 
about  two-thirds  of  the  country's  needs,  although  governmental  measures  re- 
quire manufacturers  to  use  a  minimum  percentage  of  domestic  leaf .  For 
the  year  ended  July  31,  the  minimum  percent-age  was  established  at  30  per- 
cent, with  an  increase  to  35  percent  expected  by  August  1.    Domestic  pro- 
duction, however,  did  not  keep  pace  with  demand,  and  the  percentage  has 
been  retained  at  30  percent. 

Leaf  released  from  bond  to  manufacturers  totaled  7,576,000  pounds 
during    19^5,  of  which  2,8^1,000  pounds  were  domestic  and  ^,736,000 
imported.    Stocks  held  in  bond  on  December  31,  19^-5,  amounted  to  8,168,000 
pounds- -h6  percent  domestic  and       percent  imported. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA  HARVESTS 
LARGER  TOBACCO  CROP 

The  total  1945-46  tobacco  outturn  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  amounted 
to  32.6  million  pounds,  compared  with  24.1  million  in  1944-45.    Flue -cured 
production  in  1945-46,  placed  at  13.8  million  pounds,  was  about  70  percent 
greater  than  the  8. 2 -million -pound  crop  of  the  previous  season.    In  1945-46 
air -cured  production  was  18  million  pounds,  and  Turkish,  786,000  pounds. 
Prices  for  1945-46  crop  leaf  averaged  46.6  cents  per  pound  for  flue-cured, 
63.1  cents  for  Turkish,  end  22  cents  for  dark  air -cured. 

The  Tobacco  Control  Board  has  established  goals  for  1946-47  calling 
for  total  production  of  about  34  million  pounds.    Of  the  proposed  production, 
nearly  16  million  pounds  would  consist  of  flue -cured.    The  goals  for  Turkish 
and  air -cured  are  set  at  slightly  less  than  the  actual  production,  of  these 
types  in  194-5-46. 

SYRIANS  IATAKIA  EXPORTS 
GO  LARGELY  TO  U.S. 

In  1945,  Syria  and  Lebanon  exported  3,360,000  pounds  of  Latakia  tobacco, 
of  which  2,34-3,000  pounds,  or  70  percent,  were  destined  to  the  United  States. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  Tunisia  were  the  other  principal  customers  for  Latakia 
There  were  no  other  leaf  exports  in  1945,  except  2,200  pounds  of  tombac,  or 
"water  pipe"  tobacco  destined  to  Egypt.    In  1944,  leaf  exports  totaled 
7,115,000  pounds,  with  the  United  States  the  principal  importer,  taking  98 
percent  of  the  total. 

Syria  and  Lebanon  import  some  foreign  leaf  for  blending  with  domestic 
leaf  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  products.    In  1945,  imports  amounted  to 
2,327,000  pounds,  chiefly  from  India,  Palestine,  Turkey,  and  South  Africa. 
Last  year  consumption  of  leaf  in  the  countries'  factories  totaled  7,930,000 
pounds,  of  which  6,237,000  pounds  were  domestic  and  1,693,000  pounds  of 
foreign  origin. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

EUROPEAN  BIDDING  KEEN 
AT  DOMINION  WOOL  SALES 

The  first  postwar  public  auction  sales  of  Dominion  wool  began  in  Lon- 
don on  September  12,  with  prices  on  the  opening  day  reacting  to  keen 
bidding  from  Continental  sources  about  as  they  had  at  the  earlier  Australian 
sales.    Wool  sales  will  start  in  Liverpool  on  October  24. 

Offerings  for  the  3 -week  period  of  the  first  series  of  sales  consis- 
ted of  45,950  bales  of  Australian  wool,  62  percent  of  which  was  merino 
combing;  8,650  bales  of  Cape  (South  African)  wool,  85  percent  of  which  was 
merino  combing;  and  48,350  bales  of  New  Zealand  wool,  31  percent  of  which 
was  crossbred  combing  and  48  percent  of  crossbred  clothing  wool. 


October  14,  1946 
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British  press  dispatches  state  that  the  Joint  Organization  wisely 
made  its  price  comparison  with  the  issue  prices  in  force  on  June  30,  when 
Joint  Organization  sales  closed  down  until  auctions  were  resumed.  Those 
prices  are  the  basis  of  the  whole  price  structure  for  the  United  Kingdom 
home  trade. 

Offerings  were  well  suited  to  European  requirements  and  the  opening  price 
level  was  fixed  largely  by  Continental  competition,  especially  from  French, 
Belgian,  and  Swiss  buyers.    There  was  very  little  bidding  on  the  part  of 
buyers  from  the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom  until  the  end  of  the 
sales  when  United  States  buyers  outbid  all  others  for  some  really  superior 
lots  of  merino  combing  wools. 


UNITED  KINGDOM:  Offerings  at  first  peacetime  London  and 
  Liverpool  wool  auctions  


Description  a/ 

\ Australian 
wool 

: South  Afri- 
:can  (Cape) 
:  wool 

:  New 
:  Zealand 
:  wool 

:  Total 

London  b/ 

Crossbred  combing  ..... 

Merino,  clothing   „ 

Crossbred  clothing  .... 
Slipes  (pulled  wool)  .. 
Total   : 

:  Bales 

•  28,300 
:  5,850 
7,000 
4,800 

0 

:  Bales 

7,350 

1,000 
:           300  : 
0 

:  Bales 

:  200 
.  14,800 
:  400 
23,100 
9,850  : 

:  Bales 

:  35,850 
:  20,650 
:  8,350 
;  28,200 
9,850 

45,950  • 

8,650  : 

48,350  : 

102,900 

Liverpool  d/  : 

Crossbred,  clothing  . . . : 
Slipes  (pulled  wool)  ..: 
Total   : 

11,400  : 
850  : 
10,950  : 
1,500  : 
0  : 

1— ■  ro 

VJl  0 
VJl  0 

00000 

0  : 
6,500  : 

0  : 
8,400  : 
7,600  : 

13,400 
7,350 

12,500 
9,900 
7,600 

24,700  : 

3,550  : 

22,500  : 

50,750 

United  Kingdom  Dominion  Wool  Disposals,  Ltd. 

a  More  detailed  description  available  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations . 

b/    Three  weeks  series  beginning  September  9. 

c/    Greasy  spinners  and  top -making  fleece,  made  up  38  percent  of  the  Aus- 
tralia, 47  percent  of  the  Cape,  and  4l  percent  of  New  Zealand, 
d/    One  week  ending  October  21. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  day's  sale,  the  Joint  Organization  announced 
that  as  compared  with  issue  prices  on  June  30  (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
November  12,  1945,  page  348)  advances  were  as  follows:    Greasy  Australian 
merino,  12  1/2-15  percent;  greasy  New  Zealand  crossbred,  7  l/2-lO  percent; 
scoured  New  Zealand  crossbred,  10-15  percent;  New  Zealand  slipe  ((pulled) 
lambs,  fine  par  to  5  percent,  New  Zealand  slipe  lambs  medium,  5-7  1/2  percent; 
clothing  and  seconds  15  percent.    The  most  important  advances  were  in  fine 
wools,  clothing,  and  seconds.    Greasy  merino  comings  with  a  recent  fixed 
price  of  38.25d  (64.2  U.S.  cents)  a  pound  sold  for  44d  (74  cents)  and  another 
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type,  which  cost,  3o.50d  (61.4  U.S.  cents)  before  June  30,  sold  at  40.50d 
(68  cents).    There  was  also  keen  "bidding  for  Australian  scoured  skin  wools 
up  co  43&  (72.3  cents)  and  for  Cape  snow  whites,  the  "beat  of  which  sold  for 
52d  and  53d  (87  cents  to  89  cents)  a  pound,  the  highest  prices  of  the  day. 

The  few  wools  taken  up  by  the  Joint  Organization  were  mainly  New  Zea- 
land halfbred  lambs  for  which  the  highest  bids  were  Id  to  2d  below  the  Joint 
Organization  reserve  price.    During  the  second  week  of  the  sales  (beginning 
September  16)  Continental  buyers  continued  to  be  active  and  some  Russian 
buying  was  reported.    Australian  scoured  super -combing -skin  W00I3  brought 
the  highest  prices,  or  50.25d  to  50„50d  a  pound  (84.5  "to  85  cents). 

The  Second  Series  of  London  Sales  will  open  on  November  25  and  will 
continue  3  weeks  until  December  13. 


CORRECTION:  In  the  September  16  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  (page  157) 
total  wool  exports  from  Australia  for  the  (1934-38)  period  should  have 

read  827  instead  of  287. 


COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 


WEEKLY  COTTON  PRICES 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 


COTTON:     Spot  prices  of  certain  foreign  growths 
and  qualities  in  specified  markets 


Market  location 
_kind  ,  _and  _qual.it y  _ 


L946 


Unit  of 
we  ight _ 


: Price  in 
Unit  of     : foreign 
_currency  _currency 


Equivalent 
U.S.  cents 
per  pound 


Alexandria 

Ashmouni,  F.G.F  

Giza  7>  F.G.F  

Karnak,  F.G.F  , 

Bombay 

Jar i la,  fine   

Kampala, East  African 
Buenos  Aires 

Type  B   

Lima 

Tanguis,  Type  5   

Recife 

Mata,  Type  5   

Sertao,  Type  5   

Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo, Type  5 
Torre on 

Middling,  15/15 '   


10-3 
10-3 
10-3 

10-3 
10-3 

10-5 

10-5 

10  -4 
10-4 

10  -4 

10-4 


Kan  tar 

99.05  lbs. 

99.05  lbs. 

99.05  lbs. 
Candy 

734  lbs. 

784  lbs. 
Metric  ton 

2204.6  lbs. 
Sp .  quintal 

101.4  lbs. 
Arroba 

33.07  lbs. 

33.07  lbs. 
Arroba 

33.07  lbs. 
Sp .  quintal 

101.4  lbs. 


Tallari 
Tailari 
Tallari 

Rupee 
Rupee 

Peso 

Sol 

Cruzeiro 

Cruzeiro 

Cruzeiro 
Peso 


Not 
Not 
Not 

424.00 
850.00 

2100.00 

185.00 

130.00 
135 .00 

167.50 
139.25 


quoted 
quoted 
quoted 

16.31 
32.70 

28.36 

28.07 

21.25 
2  2.07 

27.37 

28.25 


Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad. 
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OFAR  ISSUES  NEW 
SERIES  OF  EEPORTS 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  announces  "an  addition" 
to  its  family  of  publications.    This  new  series  of  up-to-the-minute  reports, 
to  he  known  as  Foreign  Agricultural  Circulars,  will  cover  the  ever  changing 
story  of  foreign  crop  prospects,  sources  of  supply,  the  demand  situation, 
all  new  market  possibilities  for  leading  agricultural  commodities,  and  the 
pattern  of  production  and  trade  advocated  "by  other  nations  which  may  affect 
our  "buying  and  selling  of  farm  products  abroad. 

Prompt  release  of  such  information  is  necessary  if  our  agricultural  and 
business  interests  are  to  operate  effectively,  now  that  international  commerce 
is  again  on  a  keen  competitive  basis.    For  that  reason,  the  Circulars  are  to 
be  released  in  a  processed  form  of  standard  design,  and  will  be  distributed  to 
lists,  including  names  grouped  according  to  subject  interest.    The  Circulars 
will  cover  all  important  farm  products  of  the  type  discussed  in  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  as  well  as  world  food  prospects  and  agricultural  trade 
policy. 

In  making  your  request  to  be  placed  on  one  or  more  of  the  subject 
mailing  lists,  please  be  certain  to  specify  the  particular  subject  or  sub- 
jects in  which  you  are  interested  (such  as  dried  fruits,  citrus  fruits, 
deciduous  fruits,  poultry  and  eggs,  dairy  products,  livestock  and  meats, 
fats  and  oils,  olive  oil,  rice,  cotton  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  tobacco, 
sugar,  nuts,  world  food  prospects,  and  foreign  agricultural  policy),  since 
only  in  very  special  circumstances  will  a  name  be  listed    to  receive  the 
Circulars  on  all  subjects.    Address  your  request  to  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


